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Add two extra days to your stay! — Fly straight 
to Dublin by 4-engined, cturbo-prop Viscount. 
The Viscount flies above the weather. It’s super-smooth, 
super-fast—takes only three-quarters of ordinary flying 
time. And how easy your journey is! No jostling 
crowds, no fuss, tips or luggage worries. Is it expensive ? 
Just the normal air fare—and that’s cheaper than you’d 
think ! 
British Commonwealth, American and French visitors 
need no visa for Ireland. Dublin to Shannon air services 
connect with transatlantic flights. Information and 
bookings from your travel agent, BEA or Aer Lingus 
in London. Telephone : WHltehall ro8o. 
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NO EXTRA COST FOR 
VISCOUNT TRAVEL! 


To Dublin from:— Return fare: 
LONDON (I7-day) 85 mins. £12. 10s, 
MANCHESTER (17-day) 60 mins. £6. I6s, 


PARIS (12-month) 24 hours. £23 . 8s. 
AMSTERDAM (12-month) 2 hrs. ae 
. 15s. 


Other Aer Lingus services include: Birmingham, 
Bristol. Cardiff, Edinburgh Glasgow Isle 


of Man, jersey, Liverpool and Lourdes. 
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Pattern 603 /140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embody- 
ing the distinctive deep cutting which is one 
of the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries 
from overseas markets are welcomed. 
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WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED*WATERFORD*IRELAND 














Arnotts is right in the heart of Dublin...a_ stone’s 
throw from Nelson’s Pillar, near the Liffey, the Quays 
and a lot of other interesting places you’re sure to be 
visiting. So come and see us. We have a cross section of 
everything you’re likely to want to bring home from Ireland 
... very beautiful Irish linens, Irish tweeds, Waterford 
glass, linen and lace handkerchiefs, plus lots of the 
inexpensive little knick-knacks visitors love to buy. 

We have a cafe, a beauty salon, fashion departments, 
a man’s shop. You'll enjoy shopping in Arnotts. It’s 
different ...a big department store with a “ boutique” 
atmosphere. 

Send for our illustrated Visitor’s Brochure which includes 


a map of Dublin. 
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IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 


MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 


CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 









































Model H.P Per Week Model | H.P. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 £1100 Ford RAC 16 £16 10 0 
Popular BHP 30 1 $31.00 Consul BHP 47 $45.00 
Ford RAC 10 £33.45 0 Ford RAC 24 £2000 
Anglia BHP 36 $37.00 Zephyr BHP 68 $56.00 | 
(New Typc) 

Ford RAC 10 £14 1§ ol] Ford V8 RAC 32 § £2500 | 
Prefect BHP 36 $39.00 Customline | BHP 110 $70.00 | 
(New Type) 
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Includes 500 Free Miles 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 
16, WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN 


CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 


_TRA VEL TO , IRELAND 


Vie RPOOL- DUBLIN 
/ FISHGUARD- CORK on: 


112, PATRICK STREET, CORK 
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INFORMATION BUREAUX 

DUBLIN: 14 Upper O’Connell 
Street (Phone 44719/10). NEW 
YORK: Ireland House, 33 East 
soth Street. LONDON: 71 Regent 
Street, W.1. Other Irish Bureaux 
at Berrast, Cork, KILLARNEY, 
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CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
25 cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
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of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
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abroad. 
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This journal is issued by Bord Failte 
Eireann and published every two months 
at 93 Pembroke Road, Dublin. 


Dun Laoghaire—Gateway to Ireland 

Irish Stained Glass by James White 
Clonmacnois by Henry Wheeler 

The Irish Climate by David Bowen, F.R.Met.S. 


Lucky at Cards : A Christmas Story 
by J. J. Campbell 


Hunting in Summer by Stanislaus Lynch 
Carlow by Stephen Rynne 

The Irish Wolfhound by Robert J. May 
Irish Events for November and December 


Tourist Topics 








Our Cover Picture 

Snow scene in the Wicklow Mountains. Most years the hills and plains of 
Ireland receive a sprinkling of snow during the winter months. For a few 
days the landscape is transformed by a mantle of white. Seldom, however, 
does it last long, for the surprisingly mild winter temperatures—in December 
the mean is 41°F—keeps the country free from the paralysing grip of winter 
cold. Indoors cheerful fires leap and flare in the grates, whilst outside a nip 
in the air brings a tinge of colour to the desultory hiker. 
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Dun Laoghaire (pronounced Doon Lay'reh), an important gateway 
to Ireland, is a large residential town and holiday resort beautifully 
situated on the southern shore of Dublin Bay. The magnificent harbour, 
terminus of the mail boat service from Holyhead, is sheltered by two fine 


piers of which the East Pier is a much favoured promenade. 


The name Dun Laoghaire is derived from the fortress built there by 
Laoghaire, a fifth-century King of Ireland. Until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century it remained a small fishing village. The construction 
of the Dublin-Dun Laoghaire railway and the completion of the harbour 


led to its rapid development into the thriving place it is today. 


A Goop PLACE to view Dun Laoghaire and its lovely 
surroundings is from the end of the East Pier or better still 
from the deck of the mail boat as it noses its way into 
Dublin Bay. From a distance one could hardly imagine a 
wider or more inviting view, for Nature has framed this 
gateway to Ireland with a glorious prospect. It certainly 
offers the tourist a tempting introduction to the Irish scene. 

One can bless those imaginative men who laid the 
foundations of the port a century and a half ago, though 
they were probably more concerned with the depth of 
water and the soundness of the bottom in seeking a spot 
in the shifting sands for the erection of their ‘asylum 
harbour.’ Still they must have had an eye for the scenery. 

It could hardly have escaped them any more than it is 
likely to escape the eager eye of the visitor today as he has 
his first glimpse of the coast. On a clear day it is a wonderful 
view. Away to the south one can see as far as Wicklow 
Head with the granite domes of the mountains piled in bold 
array in the background, while to the north stretches a 
sweeping line of coast, losing itself in the distance in the 
hazy outline of the fabled mountains of Mourne. 

As the mail boat slides between the embracing arms of 
the harbour, Dun Laoghaire takes shape and the visitor 
finds a place that has managed to remain very much in 


a4 





harmony with its natural setting. 

Even at first sight it has much more the air of a holiday 
resort than a cross-channel port. The mail boat almost 
appears like an intruder among the small boats bobbing 
around the landing stage. 

The general impression is one of spaciousness and leisurely 
charm, of handsome Georgian houses and fine hotels 
behind the tree-lined seafront. Dun Laoghaire grew up 
gracefully and a careful upbringing ensured that it escaped 
the ugliness of the Industrial Age. Its planners were neither 
mean nor unimaginative. They believed in doing things in 
what might be called the ‘ Grand Manner’ and they built 
with taste and dignity. 

The residents, it seems, had their dignity too. When a 
railway track was laid down and the first steam engine 
made its appearance on the coast in 1834 the residents of 
Kingstown (as it was then called) objected to such a 
‘vulgar mode of conveyance’ and fought strenuously 
against the railway being extended through the township. 

Ironically enough the railway station, built of local 
granite, is now considered one of the finest pieces of 
architecture in the Borough. 

Hardly ten years after this show of disrespect to George 
Stevenson and his steam engine, the township was the scene 
of a lingering experiment with an odd atmospheric railway 
worked on the pneumatic principle. It was a quaint affair 
that kept visiting railway engineers interested or amused for 
ten years before it was finally declared a failure. Traces of it 
may still be seen. 

It was the splendid harbour, however, that more than 
anything else helped to open a future for the little village 
of Dunleary. In the eighteenth century it was a picturesque 
little place but very much a poor relation compared with 
the neighbouring township of Blackrock, then the most 
fashionable resort along the coast. 

Shifting sand that blocked the entrance to the river 
Liffey and the port of Dublin made necessary the provision 
of a place of refuge for the large ships coming into Dublin 
Bay. The foundation stone of the present East Pier was laid 
in 1817 and thousands of tons of granite from the quarries 


Always an attractive sight, Dublin Bay looks 
particularly well from the palm-clad gardens of 
Blackrock Park. 


Blackrock Baths. Facilities for bathing and boating 
are excellent on this stretch of the Irish coast 














Sea-fishing. A familiar sight on Dun Laoghaire'‘s long West pier. 


The mail boat service has been based upon Dun Laoghaire 
for over a century. 
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considered an engineering achievement of the first order. 
The West pier was on to provide an enclosed 
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and join the company of those moking, patient men 
while sit on the tr de val ea he lines. 


You may perhaps see no fh being caught—I never did— 
yi" a vel enjoy the view across a bee It is superb. 

e East Pier is not so quiet. fe is the promenade, a 
mile-long walk that will take you right out into Dublin 
ey WEIRCOIAE Tac x Wenn foes dee 

ene in fom the ea 
od de down from the mountains is exhilarating. Seldom is it 
harsh, for this Dublin coastline enjoys a remarkably mild 
climate, so genial indeed that in the gardens around Dalkey 
and Killiney sub-tropical plants flourish as they do on the 
Mediterranean. 

As a gateway to Ireland Dun Laoghaire has had a long 
connection with the mail boat service. At one time there 
was a possibility that Howth might be the Irish station and 
early in the eighteenth century it shared the honour with 
Dun Laoghaire until finally in 1834 the British Admiralty 
adopted the south coast port as the regular station for all 

packets. The City of Dublin Steam Packet Company 
secured tke contract for the mails and operated a service of 
paddle steamers until 1883 when the first steamship, the 
R.M.S. Munster, was introduced. 

With the completion of the Euston-Holyhead rail route 
the short sea journey from Holyhead to Dun Laoghaire soon 
became the recognised shipping route for the Irish mail and 
o uently the most popular with passengers. 

y two steamers, the m.v. Hibernia and the m.v. 
pri are the regular visitors. Both have a gross tonnage 
of 4,972 and a speed of 22 knots. Each carries 2,361 


passengers. 
Traffic to the port has grown considerably and last year, 

a record one, British Railways carried 375,587 outward 
passengers and 357,148 inwards, a total of nearly three 


quarters of a mi 
To cater for this considerable flow, much of which is 
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tourist traffic, the pier accommodation at Dun Laoghaire 
was improved and extended by the Board of Works, in 
1952. The red brick circular entrance with a round-about 
carriage approach and flower beds is a particularly cheerful 
addition. 

From the tourist’s point of view Dun Laoghaire is an 
ideal jumping-off ground for an Irish visit as it has a railway 
link with all parts of the country. Dublin is only a short 
rail journey away. Arriving passengers are met each 
morning by three trains, two of which run to Westland 
Row Station, whence fast diesel trains leave for the West 
and South-East while the third train runs through to 
Kingsbridge station for connections to the South. Passengers 
for the North can travel straight through to Amiens St. 
A similar train service is provided for the night outgoing 
sailings. 

It may be mentioned that diesel rail cars are now 
operating on all C.I.E. main lines and the first of 94 new 
diesel electric locomotives are to go into service this spring. 

While all these very excellent transport facilities are 
available to take him to the rest of the country, the tourist 
might well be reluctant to leave Dun Laoghaire. 

The Borough has much to offer him. Between Blackrock 


Cc, 


The Great Sugar Loaf D. Killiney Hill 


and Killiney Bay lies a holiday playground of charming 
variety with something for every recreational taste—a 
swim from a sandy beach or in well-equipped baths, 
a pleasant walk along coastal roads or through the parks or 
maybe the thrill of a run under a white sail into the bay. 

As a yachting centre Dun Laoghaire is an Irish he -adquarte: rs 
and prides itself on having the finest sailing water around 
the coast. 

A must for every visitor is a walk to the crest of the hill 
on the Vico road for a breath-taking view of Killiney Bay, 
a graceful crescent of silvery sand and a mountain back- 
ground. It is an incomparable picture of scenic beauty that 
has inspired artists and poets. In sight also is Dalkey Island 
where a traditional custom of crowning some celebrity, 
* King Stephen, King of Dalkey, Emperor of the Muglins ’ 
and several other grandiloquent titles, is an annual occasion 
for a day’s pageantry. 

A progressive and enterprising Council is very much alive 
to the Borough’s claim as one of the leading ple asure and 
health resorts in the country and in recent years has carried 
out a number of development works on the seafront, on the 
roads and in the parks. Wise planning has kept unspoiled 
a favoured locality. 
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Michael Healy: Window, Augustinian Church, Thomas Street, Dublin, 






























































JAMES WHITE 


IT 1S IMPOSSIBLE to write of the Irish stained glass movement 
without paying tribute to the amazing Miss Sara Purser. 
Were it not for her faith and her dynamic, forceful and 
somewhat arrogant manner one feels that our churches 
would to this day contain nothing but the imported 
atrocities which have passed for stained glass over a long 
period. 

In January 1903 the Tower of Glass, a co-operative 
society for the encouragement and development of the 
craft of stained glass, was started. The really important 
feature of this venture was not so much the opportunity it 
offered as the principle it imposed and has guarded ever 
since ; a principle incidentally which has been overlooked 
in many workshops of the kind elsewhere. This is insistence 
on the individual attention of the artist being given to the 
window he has in hand from its commencement to its 
completion. The design, the painting, the supervision of the 
cutting, firing and leading, all being not just the job of one 
artist but his absorbing interest. One sees too many products 
of the industrial workshop where each work is the result 
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of the efforts of various craftsmen and the evidences of 
different hands and different minds are all too apparent. 
Surely that indefinable texture which distinguishes glass 
of the finest quality is obtained only by the artist who 
works on each piece of glass, painting it and firing it again 
and again until he knows he has made it ricker than any 
jewel—for a jewel but reflects the light where stained glass 
catches it, contains it and radiates it in a million gleaming 
tones. 

The first commission of the Tower of Glass was carried 
out for Loughrea Cathedral by A. E. Child, a pupil of 
Christopher Whall in London. This artist fortunately was 
induced to remain in Ireland and take over a class for 
students of stained glass at the Metropolitan School of Art 
in Dublin, and he provided some very talented pupils with 
the necessary technical equipment to enable them to 
develop their art on a high plane. In 1913 Harry Clarke 
won a gold medal in London for a Judas window which 
anyone interested can see in Dublin to-day and in 1916 he 
commenced the series of windows for the Honan Collegiate 





Harry Clarke : Parish Church, Nantwich. 

























































































Chapel in Cork which almost alarmed the critics by their 
daring originality and pure glowing colour and assured 
his instant success. He later sent work all over the world 
and though he was not by any means Ireland’s only 
important stained artist, he was largely responsible for 
drawing attention to this country as a centre of such 
activity and he established a reputation for us which has led 
to a succession of foreign commission ever since. 

Michael Healy’s style was similar to that of Harry 
Clarke and his colours were equally radiant and glowing. 
Both these artists developed the plating and aciding method 
to a considerable extent. This method enables the artist to 
obtain a number of colours and tones within one leaded 
area of glass. Two or more pieces of different colour are 
plated together which when held before the light give an 
intermediate tone. A part of or section of either pieces in 
the original colour can be laid bare by applying the un- 
wanted surface to a strong acid which eats it away, thus 
leaving the upper or lower piece clear to radiate its own 
colour. 

The period 1910 to 1935 will probably be associated 
with a type of ecclesiastical stained glass of which Healy 
and Clarke were the principal exponents. Their windows 
are easily distinguished by their aesthetic and highly 
spiritualised saints. Most of them are drawn in formal 
patterns and the heads are sensitive equivalents for the 
human conception of etherealised beings. Clarke decorated 
his glass with a quantity of foliate ornament which posses- 
sors of the books he illustrated for Messrs. Harrap and Sons 
will be familiar. Healy’s windows differ in their mystic 
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Harry Clarke: SAINT COLMCILLE 
WINDOW, Honan Chapel, Cork. 


Evie Hone : SAINT BRENDAN WINDOW, 
Kilmilkin Church, Connemara. 
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depths of colour. He sought to hold the light within his 
glass by making it less brilliant, by piling on the black 
pigment, by aciding large areas so that the light came 
through in a more pinpointed fashion and so that the double 
thicknesses gave a maximum intensity. 

These painters opened the eyes of their people to the 
wonderful possibilities of colour in glass which at one time 
seemed to be a secret understood only by the medieval 
artist. It remained, however, to a later artist, Evie Hone, to 
achieve the calm serene air in outline and form which the 
masters of the Chartres windows understood. The source 
of her inspiration has been the Italian primitives, the 
French cubists and the piety of Gothic artists who portrayed 
the Divine hierarchy quite unself-consciously through the 
depths of their own experience. Consequently Evie Hone’s 
works touch the heart by their ingenuous quality of sim- 
plicity and directness. They are at the same time based on 
the scientific principles of her master, Albert Gleizes, with 
whom she experimented with purely abstract symbols and 
it was slowly that she found her way back to direct repre- 
sentation. Her affection for the work of Georges Rouault 
has accelerated this return to what many consider a more 
reasonable approach to the problems of stained glass 
painting, though it must be admitted that only by possessing 
a thorough knowledge of the principles of abstract form can 
any artist perfectly control the medium. 

Evie Hone’s principal windows contain a rhythm which 
is rhapsodic and careful analysis of them always reveals the 
fact that this has been attained by the most careful and 
painstaking arrangement of the pieces which comprise 

















the whole. It is only necessary to add that her colours are 
deep and sonorous to convey the extent of her power. 
This is a judgment generously allowed by experienced 
artists and critics from abroad who are in touch with the 
artistic productions of their contemporaries. 

The influence of these artists has had a beneficial effect 
on the whole body of ecclesiastical design as well as on their 
younger contemporaries. The Harry Clarke studio has 
produced several excellent artists amongst whom Richard 
King and William Dowling are outstanding, whilst the 
Tower of Glass continues in the capable hands of Kathleen 
O’Brien. However, any art form must be revitalised every 
so often if it is to remain art and not just a craft battening 
on the invention of a former creative spirit. We look 
therefore, to the young artists of to-day to harness their 
minds and their imagination to this special medium which 
after all closely resembles in line and colour the Celtic 
immuninations produced between the eighth and the 
eleventh centuries. It is this last thought which perhaps 
accounts for the readiness with which modern Irish stained 
glass painters adapted themselves to the new art form. 


The individual attention of the artist is given to the 
window from its commencement to its completion. 


Harry Clarke : ANNUNCIATION, 
St. Joseph's Church, Terenure, 


Dublin. 





CLONMACNOIS & demy Wheeler 


Clonmacnois : General view from the south-west. 


In a quict watered land, a land of roses, 
Stands Saint Kieran’s city fair; 
And the warriors of Erin in their famous generations 


Slumber there. 


Clonmacnois : Part of doorway, Nuns’ Church. 

















CLONMACNOIS, the great monastic community founded by 
St. Ciaran or Kieran in $47, lies beside the Shannon, about 
nine miles from Athlone by water or thirteen by road. 
The journey by water is said to be by far the better 
approach, but I have never had the good fortune to make it. 
However one approaches it, Clonmacnois is impressive, 
with its two round towers contrasting dramatically with 
the very horizontal landscape of water-meadows all around. 
Where so many of its great contemporaries, Derry, 
Bangor, or Clonard, have vanished, Clonmacnois has 
retained many tangible remains of its former importance 
as a centre of piety and learning. Besides the two round 
towers, there are two large and elaborately carved stone 
crosses, eight churches, a castle, two holy wells and more 
than 200 inscribed tombstones of pre-Norman date. 

Let it be said at once that the visitor will not find any- 
thing of the time of St. Ciaran. The oldest datable grave- 
slabs belong to the eighth century, some two-hundred 
years later than the founder’s time, while the oldest sur- 
viving building, the little Teampull Chiardin, only 124 feet 
by 8 feet internally, which is traditionally said to be built 
over the founder’s grave, is probably not older than the 
tenth century. The earliest structures will doubtless have 
been of wood or wattle and daub. Indeed many of the 
buildings may have been built of such perishable materials 
even at a much later date. The domestic buildings of the 
monks, of which nothing is to be seen, were probably at all 
times of a fairly flimsy nature. It must not be supposed that 
they were ranged round a cloister after the fashion of later 
monasticism. We must imagine rather as an assemblage of 
little separate huts or hermits’ cells, not arranged in any 
regular order, but protected from the outside world by 
the wall or bank of the monastic cashel. Arrangements of 
this kind have survived only in such isolated monasteries 
of the western seaboard as Inishmurray, off the Sligo coast, 
where they were carried out in stone owing to the absence 
of trees. Churches were built as occasion arose. There are 
known to have been twelve or thirteen at Clonmacnois, 


Clonmacnois: Cross shaded slab near 
Ciaran'’s Well about } mile west of the castle. 


Clonmacnois : Memorial slab. 


Clonmacnois : King Flann's Cross, also 
known as the Cross of the Scriptures. 





though some of them have left no trace. The popular idea 
that here, as at Glendalough and elsewhere, there was a 
prearranged plan of building seven churches, corresponding 
to the churches of the Apocalypse, has no foundation in 
fact. The reason for the multiplication of little churches at 
one place which is so characteristic of Irish monastic sites 
of the early type, is that the construction of large or complex 
churches was apparently never attempted, at least in stone, 
in Ireland before the twelfth century, when the new 
Cistercian monasticism entered the country and rapidly 
superseded the Columban. The invariable church-plan 
before this was a plain oblong. A second, smaller oblong 
was sometimes added, to form a chancel, but nothing in the 
way of transepts or side-chapels was ever contemplated. 
Instead a new church would be built, not far away, but 
forming a distinct entity. 

The largest of the churches, that known as the Cathedral, 
is only 62 feet long, quite small by modern standards. It 
may be as early as the tenth century, but has been greatly 
altered, its finest surviving feature being the north door, 
erected by Dean Odo in the fifteenth century. 

Perhaps the most attractive of all the churches is the 
beautiful little Nuns’ Church, lying by itself a little to the 

east of the main graveyard. The doorway and chancel 
arch are outstanding examples of the Irish Romanesque 
style. It is recorded in the Annals of the Four Masters that 
this church was finished in 1167 by Derbhforgaill, better 
known as Dervorgilla, whose elopement was a link in the 
chain of events which brought the Anglo-Normans into 
Ireland. Dr. Leask is of the opinion that the supporting 
piers of the chancel arch are earlier than this and belong to 
the first half of the twelfth century. What took place in 
1167 was apparently a reconstruction and embellishment 
of an existing church. Both doorway and chancel arch had 
fallen by 1865, when members of the Kilkenny Archaeo- 
logical Society undertook the task of re-erecting them, 
filling in with blank stones where the originals were 
missing. 














Clonmacnois : Teampull 
Finghin with round tower. 


Teampull Finghin, of about the same date as Derbh- 
forgaill’s reconstruction of the Nuns’ Church, is remarkable 
for having a round tower, of about half the normal size, 
attached to it and apparently built at the same time as the 
church. A larger round tower, known as O’Rourke’s 
Tower, stands at the western edge of the graveyard. 
It is of the normal type, standing on its own, not attached 
to any church, but acting as the monastic belfry, watch- 
tower and place of refuge in the event of raids. The doorway 
of O’Rourke’s Tower is over 11 feet above ground for 
reasons of security, the approach being by a movable 
ladder. The doorway to the lesser tower attached to 
Teampull Finghin is at ground level, a less common 
arrangement and one which diminished the defensive value 
of the tower in an emergency. It still retains its conical 
stone roof, which is missing in the case of O’Rourke’s 
Tower. 

Of the two high crosses the most noteworthy is the 
Cross of King Flann or Cross of the Scriptures, bearing an 
illegible inscription, the gist of which is said to be that 
Colman, abbot of Clonmacnois, put it up as a memorial 
to the High King, Flann, who died in 913. The wheel-head 
of the cross bears on one side the Crucifixion, on the other 
the Last Judgment. The shaft is divided into a series of 
panels illustrating scriptural subjects. 

The castle, the remains of which are to be seen a short 
distance from the monastic ruins, was built in the thirteenth 
century by the English or Anglo-Normans and is now in a 
state of picturesque decay, the result of having been 
destroyed by gunpowder. Clonmacnois lingered on through 
the Middle Ages as the seat of a bishop, but never seems to 
have recovered from the devastation carried out in 1552, 
according to the Annals of the Four Masters, by the English 
at Athlone. Clonmacnois, as a separate see, is not found 
after the sixteenth century, and, though fitful attempts at 
repair of one or two of the churches were made in the 
course of the seventeenth century, it has remained for the 
last three centuries as a peaceful and secluded backwater, 
deserted by the current of life which once flowed so 
vigorously through it. 


Clonmacnois : O'Rourke's Tower seen through 
the western doorway of the Cathedral. 














As AN ENGLISHMAN, whose fellow countrymen often 
imagine Ireland to be wetter than it really is, I should 
like to say : ‘ Go and stay there. You will find the climate 
very pleasant’. 

Speaking from my own experience, I can say that the 
climate is as refreshingly varied as it is in parts of England. 
It needs to be a very bad year before any appreciable 
cold is felt, and in summer, when the Channel ‘depressions’ 
are bringing rain to London and the southern English 
resorts, it may well be cloudless and warm over the 
purple-clad Donegal mountains. Long sunny days when 
the scent rises from the ground, and clear bright nights 
when you gaze far out over the moonlit lochs: these 
indeed are typical features of the Irish climate. They are 
also treasured personal memories. 

Visitors, however, who look into the facts and figures 
regarding the rainfall here, may imagine at first that my 
experiences were merely fortunate. For only 500 square 
miles of the whole country (including Dublin) have an 
annual rainfall total of less than 30 inches, while, at the 
other end of the scale, Kerry and West Connacht have 
annual falls of between 90 and 100 inches. Also the number 
of ‘rain days’ in Ireland is comparatively high, ranging 
from 175 in the extreme south-east to rather more than 
200 on the west coast. 

Such figures can be very misleading. The truth is that 
Ireland, far from being a country of almost perpetual rain, 
is favoured with a happy alternation of showers and bright 
intervals. As a result, the land is permanently fragrant, 
and the grass that rich, deep green for which it is famed 
the world over. The light too has a magic quality about it, 
and is an inspiration to photographers as well as to landscape 
painters and writers of almost every kind. 


DAVID BOWEN, F.R. Met. S. 








Another welcome feature of the Irish climate is its 
unwillingness to vary overmuch from year to year, as 
it does in countries farther east. The temperatures, as well 
as the rainfall amounts, have about them a certain quality 
of ‘reliability’. Thus winter temperatures, for example, _ . ; 

A EE OG OG cannot only be relied upon to average 40 degrees in MG Go Go Go FoR Ge 
parts of the country, but also to suffer comparatively small 
temporary falls when cold winds are blowing over Britain. 
Evergreens, therefore, are able to flourish throughout 
the year—unchecked by cold or drought—in western 
valleys such as Killarney and other sheltered places. 

Even in the higher, more exposed parts of Dublin, where 
there is a greater temperature range than in the western 
counties, the climate is much more equable than that of 
the English Midlands, or London. 

Ireland’s capital city, of course, has a climate of its own 
which is quite unique. Sheltered by the bracing *‘ Dublin 
Mountains’ to the south, it enjoys a mild, almost sub- 
tropical lower region, which is famous for its early 
Howering trees and shrubs, and many exotic plants. 

When gale warnings are issued for the various land and 
sea areas of these islands (assuming that the forecasts are 
correct), Ireland and the Irish Sea will almost inevitably be 
the first regions to suffer. Considering the country’s 
exposed position at the western extremity of a large 
continent, and with the prevailing winds blowing in, 
unchecked, from their long journey across the Atlantic, 
this is only to be expected. Yet a trick of Nature sees to it 
that most of the major storm areas pass well to the north— 


in the direction of Iceland and Greenland. 
Irish weather, therefore, is no rougher than that of the 
west of England, and calm days are experienced at all Ry 
| | 


seasons of the year. Stunted, windshorn trees are certainly 
to be seen on the exposed hills and coasts, but elsewhere, 
and particularly in the east, magnificent trees—whether they 
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AN IRISH CHRISTMAS FOLK TALE RETOLD BY J. J. CAMPBELL 


In 19$2, in volume twenty-one of the journal of the Folklore of 
Ireland Society, Sedn O Suilleabhdin published a collection of 135 
stories from Irish folklore under a number of headings connected with 
religion. It is a remarkable fact that very few of them are connected with 
Christmas. There are numerous versions in folklore of customs associated 
with Christmas, but stories are very few indeed. The story retold here’ 
in English is one of the few, and comes from the county of Kerry. In 


essentials it is found also outside Ireland. 


Stories like this were composed hundreds of years ago, and in most 
cases it would be difficult to say to what country they belong originally : 
for stories travelled easily in times when traditions and beliefs and what 
is now called a * way of life’ were common to the western world. And 
the stories were told at fireside and gathering, unchanged in essentials, 
with simple artistry, from generation to generation in good times and 
had. Generally they have a didactic purpose, with a clear moral. And 
usually the individual storyteller imparted an atmosphere of verisimilitude 
to uncommon events, and mingled superstitions with orthodox teaching 
as if it were the most natural thing in the world. So one does not look 
for theology or scholarship in such tales. But one always finds in them 
enjoyment, a simple sense of the dramatic, and a plain lesson for plain 


people. 





WE were Just back from Midnight Mass at Christmas, and 
Larry sat beside the fire while the woman of the house 
attended to the preparations for breakfast. We could still 
hear the occasional cheerful salutation and the tread of feet 
in the keen night air outside as the last of the congregation 
dispersed. 

“A night of gladness, surely,’ I remarked to Larry. 

‘Aye,’ he replied ; and added after a moment, ‘ for 
everybody but the oul’ boy himself.’ 

He chuckled. 

* Did ye hear him the night again :” he asked. 

‘Don’t heed him,’ said Kate. ‘ He always claims to hear 
the devil muttering and groaning around the church on 
Christmas Eve. No one hears it but himself.’ 

Larry held the pipe an inch or two from his mouth and 
fixed a glare of stern rebuke on his busy spouse. 

‘What would the devil be doing around the church 
tonight :’ [ asked. 

*T'll tell ye,” said Larry. And he did. . . 

It was a fellow from round here that had more money 
than sense. He had no need to work ; so he spent his time 
and his money at gambling, and all kinds of pleasure. Well, 
one night he was coming home late from a card party, and 
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as he was riding by the short 
cut across the bog he came on 
a priest bogged down with 
his horse and shouting for 
help. Well, they couldn’t do 
anything for the horse, but he 
managed to get the priest out 
safe. ; 

Now the priest was on a sick 
call and in a terrible hurry. So 
the gambler made him a pres- 
ent of his own horse and wished 
him luck, and himself walked 
the rest of the way home. 
Which shows he wasn’t bad 
at heart, just devil-may-care. 
Anyway he had a big stable 
and he never missed a horse 
from it. And to tell you the truth, he soon forgot the 
whole thing. 

But wait till you hear. The priest died soon after. But 
one Christmas Eve the gambler was riding home as usual 
when. his horse dropped a shoe. Now he was a good bit 
from home at the time. So he looked around for a smith, 
and sure enough he found a smithy about a half-a-mile 
away. But the smith was down at the inn drinking. So off 
he went to get the smith. 

On his way he fell in with this tall dark fellow ; well 
dressed he was and well spoken. 


























“Your horse has cast a 
shoe,’ says he to the gambler. 

* Aye, and I’m just going 
down to the inn to get the 
smith to shoe him,’ says the 
gambler. 

“No need for that,’ says 
the stranger. ‘ For I’m a smith 
myself.’ 

Well, to cut a long story 
short, the stranger shoed the 
horse, although the same 
horse was very restless all 
the time he was doing it. 

* They’re always like that 
when I’m shoeing them,’ 
says the stranger as he tidied 
up after him. 

* How much do I owe you 2’ asked the gambler. 

* You can stand me a drink,’ says the stranger. 

‘Fair enough,’ says the gambler. 

Well anyway, they went down to the inn. There was a 
big crowd there, but the pair stayed till everyone was gone, 
and then the stranger pulled out a pack of cards. 

“Would you care for a game 2’ says he. 

I needn’t tell you the gambler was delighted, and they 
went into a backroom and they played and played till 
every penny the gambler had on him was gone. And then 
they played for the horse, and it went too. You never saw 
such luck as the stranger had. And as they stood up says he 
to the gambler. 

* One last bet.’ 

He threw all the money he had won on the table. 

‘That and the horse against yourself,’ says he. 

‘ Right,’ says the gambler. For he was a reckless fellow, 
you know. 

They played and the gambler lost. And then the stranger 
turned as ugly as Satan—for that’s who he was—and made 
a = for the gambler. 








“I have ye,’ says he. 

* Just a minute,’ says a voice. And there as large as life, 
though he was dead, stood the priest that the gambler had 
helped that night in the bog. 

There was a stump of a candle burning on the table. 

‘Do you see that candle 2” said the priest. “ Well, I’m 
sure you wouldn’t mind giving him till that candle burns 
out before taking him away.’ 

Well, the oul’ boy agreed ; but if he had waited till 
this very minute there was no sign of that candle getting 


any shorter. And at last after a couple of hours the devil 
had to go—for he had other business to attend to. He went 
out breathing fire and brimstone and warning the gambler 


he’d be back for him. 

* Now quick,’ says the priest, blowing out the candle. 
“Put that candle where no one can get at it to light it, 
and you needn’t worry any more.’ And with that he was 
gone too. 

Well, after that experience the gambler was a changed 
man I can tell you, and became very good-living, and 
in the end he put up the money to build the church there, 
and he had the candle stump put away deep in the 
foundations. And no one knows where it is. . . . 

Larry paused to knock out his pipe before sitting down 
to the table. 

* But the oul’ boy,’ said he, * has an idea that the candle 
is somewhere around the church and he comes every 
Christmas Eve looking for it. And ye can hear him cursing 
and ranting round the place. He knows it’s there, but he 
doesn’t know exactly where. Which shows ye,’ added 
Larry solemnly, ‘ that clever and all as he is, the oul’ boy 
doesn’t know everything.’ 



































STANISLAUS LYNCH 


To RAMBLE OFF the beaten track is usually refreshing, and a 
day spent drag-hunting with a pack of hounds in Ireland 
is an unusual and exciting Summer experience. 

There is no need whatever to be an expert on hunting 
in order to enjoy the fun ; and you don’t need a*fat bank 
account, for the day’s sport is free ! 

You will, however, have to wander a fair distance off the 
beaten track into the strongholds where foot-hounds have 
been kept for countless generations by sturdy breeds of 
sporting farmers. You may find yourself in west Kerry, 
Cork, south Limerick, west Waterford or south Tipperary ; 
or if you prefer to travel further north, you may find your- 
self anywhere in west Cavan, north Longford, south 
Leitrim or in parts of Monaghan, Fermanagh or Tyrone. 

Although red coats, good horses and aristocratically-bred 
foxhounds can provide sport that is indescribably thrilling 
and can add a gay dash of colour and pageantry to our 
somewhat drab lives, they are by no means indispensable 
so far as good sport in the hunting-field is concerned. I 
have had some great days with little packs whose existence 
was hardly known beyond a ten-mile radius of their own 


parish ! 








A HUNTING HOLIDAY — PLAN IT NOW 
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When the violets and primroses peep from the 
seclusion,ofethe™Hedgerows and deck the moss-green 
verges of our boreens with their shy but incomparable 
beauty, their advent heralds the end for many of the hunting 
season. Big packs are confined to kennels, for the beasts of 
the chase are entering their ‘ close season’. 

But the hunting horn is not completely silenced, for 
the rousing music of a pack in full-cry can still be heard 
in the regions where drag-hunting is popular. 

No special hounds are needed for this form of sport. 
The light-hearted country-bred harrier that has hunted 
hares and an occasional fox during the winter, has his 
energies diverted towards hunting a drag in the summer. 

Each farmer keeps a hound or two, and since they follow 
them on foot they prefer hunting hares to foxes ; since 
the hare usually runs in a circle and provides followers 
with a good view of the chase, while the fox usually makes 
a bee-line for his far-off hills and followers see little of the 
sport. 

These.little hounds»are.as keen as mustard, and when 
hares and foxes-atémmojlonger their legitimate quarry, they 
take.to4 ing-with great gusto. 
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A drag can be made from an old piece of sacking 
saturated in aniseed, which has a strong, sweet smell that 
remains on the grass for a considerable time after being 
dragged over it. There is also a special chemical preparation 
which reeks of foxes. The carcase of a dead fox or hare also 
makes an excellent drag. In some places a chunk of beef 
of ancient vintage is used with great success, while in others 
a pet fox is kept so that a small bundle of straw from his 
bed can be used as a drag. 

Whichever of these are used, they all serve the same 
purpose... they lay a scent. 

This is usually done by a man on foot, although a horse- 
man can do it also. The drag-man starts out across the 
chosen line of country, with a rope attached to the strong- 
smelling drag, and he crosses ditches, hedges, stonewalls, 
rivers and whatever may lie in his path. Depending on the 
distance to be covered, he can cover it alone or have help 
from relays of other runners. Where relays are employed, 
each usually takes over with a freshly prepared drag, sO 
that the scent will be fresh. 

The distances covered vary greatly, and I have seen as 
many as four hardy young lads laying a drag-line over 
twelve miles of rough country in the Kerry hills. The 
course was perfectly chosen. It ran in one great circle 
around the rim of an amphitheatre of hills, and when the 
pack of hounds was released on the scent we saw and heard 
them almost from start to finish. 

In Cavan, the system was different. The course was about 
two or three miles and the scent was laid by two drag-men, 
each covering half the distance. 

In Kerry, all the hounds . . . forty or fifty of them 

. were released together on their long twelve-miles 
journey. In Cavan, they were released in heats (called 
* Chases ’) of about twenty hounds for the shorter journey, 
and the first two hounds home in each heat competed in a 
final heat. 

Unlike ordinary hunting, this is admittedly competitive, 
and there are prizes for the winner, and wagering on his 
prospects. But this is quite understandable when one 


remembers that the average follower of a big ‘ recognised * 
pack has little interest in the performance of any individual 
hound in the pack. He may have ‘ walked ’ a puppy or two 
to rear them for the huntsman, but when they returned to 
kennels and grew into big foxhounds, he would probably 
have difficulty in recognising them: unless he was keen 
on hounds, as distinct from the social side of hunting. 

It is quite different with the trencher-fed packs, where 
every farmer owns a hound, and the whole family takes a 
pride in the animal’s welfare ; so the competitive spirit, 
the prizes and the wagering is easily understandable. 

Paddy-Cure-The-Bacon, the most popular hound-man 
in the district, doesn’t need anyone to tell him who owns 
the sweet little black-and-tan bitch that’s tied to the axle of 
his unharnessed pony-trap. He’d know her in a pack of a 
thousand black-and-tans ! Didn’t he sit up four night 
nursing her when she wasn’t the bulk of a fairy ! 

No one has to tell Stevie-Split-The-Farthing who owns 
the big white hound with the lemon-and-tan markings. 
Split may be tight about money, but he thinks more of that 
hound than the best cow about his place. When a world 
war left half the country with dry teapots, Split always 
spared a wee drop to warm his hound after a hard day’s 
hunting ! 

Dark Sheamus fondles a white-black-and-tan with a 
loving caress, as he massages the leg muscles to limber them 
up for the long hunt ahead. Dark Sheamus ! A kindly 
name, for the man is blind ! Since a quarry accident, he 
is no longer able to see the hounds he loves so well, but 
he knows every one of their voices, and when the pack is 
in full-cry he can name unerringly every hound that speaks 
to the scent ! 

These are hound-lovers to their heart’s core. Hunting 
is bred in the marrow of their bones. They may not be 
blessed with the luxuries of life, but I doubt if they’d swap 
their heritage for a king’s ransom. 

They have all subscribed their hard-earned money to buy 
a cup or a trophy for the winning hound. If there’s a few 
pounds over, they don’t begrudge it as a monetary reward 
to the owner. Of course they'll have a bet with anyone who 
will take them on. Isn’t the little badger-pied bitch, 
* Shamrock’, well worth a few shillings of anyone’s money: 
Didn’t she lead the whole pack last Sunday-fortnight in the 
final hunt of the season ! 



























‘Harper’s’ a better investment. Maybe he’s not as fast, 
but he has a wonderful nose! In the big hunt from 
Cailliachstown when the hare ran on the tarred road for 
half-a-mile and never left a thraneen of scent, didn’t he 
pick it up at the Parish Priest’s gate and put the whole 
pack right ! 

The drag-man is but a faint speck far out on the 
mountainside. The various relays have done their work and 
the man on the final stretch of the course will soon be 
coming into view. The hounds are lined up at the starting 
point, tongueing excitedly, for a few hunts after a drag 
leaves them as keen as if a fox was within a few yards of 
their noses. 

Far out on the mountain, the incoming drag-man is 
signalled. The hunt can now begin. A huntsman runs up to 
the spot where the first drag was dropped, and he shatters 
the atmosphere with the father and mother of a hunting 
cheer. A neighbour beside him blows a‘ Gone Away’ ona 
two-foot-long hunting horn that was probably made 
generations ago from a discarded potato sprayer (The 
bluestone in the spray being supposed to impart a good 
mellow note to the copper), and the hunt is on ! 

It is indescribably exciting to see and hear those hounds 
racing away on their long cross-country journey. From 
start to finish they will get no human assistance whatever, 
and no matter what difficulties they may encounter, they 
must rely entirely on the accuracy of their noses. They 


will cross grass, ploughland, heather, rocks, bogs, roads 
and boreens : scent lies well on some land and badly on 
others : sheep, cattle, shepherd-dogs, hares or rabbits may 
confuse the scent: a sudden change of wind or weather 
may affect it: but no matter what happens the hounds 
must do the job they have been bred to do . . . hunt on ! 

As they near the finishing line, you could hear a pin drop 
among the crowd of huntsmen. For an owner to give an 
encouraging cheer to his hound is considered the height of 
bad sportsmanship, apart from being almost a moral 
certainty for acquiring a black eye ! Hounds must cross 
the finishing line‘ hunting’ . . . not merely hastening to a 
cheer from their owner. 

In some areas where many adjoining packs compete, each 
hound has a number stencilled with paint on to each side 
of his ribs so that the judges make no mistakes in identity. 
In other areas the hounds are identified by their names, 
and if three or four bear the same name, their owner’s 
surname or nickname is linked on to it ; so that if there 
were three *Juno’s,’ they might be ‘Juno’ Reilly, ‘ Juno’ 
Mickey-Peter, or ‘Juno’ Paddy-The-Bog. 

The red coats and the three-figure horses may be missing, 
but much as I like them, somehow you never notice their 
absence ; and when you sojourn afterwards for the 
presentation of the prizes in a near-by country pub, you 
realise that you are in the midst of sportsmen who have for- 
gotten more about hunting than most of us will ever know ! 
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River Barrow near Borris, Co. Carlow. 


CARLOW 


PRIDE, ELEGANCE, a couplet about a * low steeple and an arrogant people ’— Carlow is never allowed 
to live down its genteel reputation. Town and county are in the same boat. According to an eighteenth- 
century traveller the county is ‘ richly studded with gentlemen’s seats ’ and contains “a numerous and 
wealthy class of farmers.’ Give a place a good name and hang it. And that sort of goodness is no good 
today ; folk eschew the virtuous in scenery as they incline to do in everything else. If you describe a 
town, as Carlow is described in Fraser’s Hand-book of Ireland (1854), as having ‘ an air of neatness, 
cleanliness, respectability and comfort’ you lose tourist custom. In fact, Carlow town is just as Irish 
and homely as any other place ; Carlow county is just as lovely as any inland county—only a little 
more so. 

The colours are deeper—at least they were on the day I did a refresher course of the county. I drove 
south and south-east : there were towering cumulus clouds moving slowly over tiers of low mountains; 
the fields were glossy with crops and dotted with hay-cocks ; the rivers were shining and the Lombardy 
poplars swaying. There is no completely flat land in the county ; it seems to be built on the concealed 
roofs of domes and cupolas. Sometimes the kind Carlow farmers place silvery hay-cocks on elevated 
ground so that they are backed by the vivid blue of distant mountains. When you set about painting 
these rural scenes, you can be lavish with your ultramarine ; those mountains are uncompromisingly 
blue. Colour is very pure in Carlow. 

Setting aside ceremony, may I lead you up and down this small county: A place here, a curio 
there—it will be more of a spree than a tour. Ballymoon Castle : granite walls eight feet thick ; 
window embrasures giving lance-shaped pictures of wooded landscape ; a frightening silence in the 
great quadrangle. Tiny, tucked-away St. Mullins : the Barrow nearby (deep, slow, black) mirroring 
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Top, Left : Milford Bridge on the River Barrow. 
Bottom, Left : St. Mullins Church yard, Co. Carlow. 


every hair’s breadth ; a crop of tomb-stones around the 
church where a flying column might hide forever and a 
day ; St. Moling’s cell choked with i ivy. Carlow Cathedral : 
Hogan’s monument to Bishop Doy le over-praised, the 
beautiful carved pulpit not half praised enough. The 
innocent hamlet of Royal Oak which so strangely roused 
Thackeray to amusing heights of abuse. (His remarks are 
perhaps worth quoting as a curiosity : 
a bustling place ; a dilapidated hotel ; troops of slatternly, 
ruffianly-looking fellows ; dirty heads peeping out of all 
the dirty windows. . . .”). The Holed Stone near Tullow. 
Duckett’s Grove : the shell of the once great house with a 
fancy tower standing on top of another fancy tower 
Muine Bheag’s needle thin spire ; it would serve a giant 
for a tooth-pick. Ballon. . . . 

Ah, but I discovered Ballon! Patiently it was waiting 
for me at the end of long, dusty, twisty, narrow, hedge- 
bound roads. Why do we leave Ireland to discover places : 


Why do we pay through the nose and run the risk of 


upsetting our inners in search of the quaint? Ballon : 

a few shops and dwelling houses, a petrol pump, a barrel- 
shaped tree perched on a pedestal mid-street, meadows 
and mountains dancing in a ring outside, lashings and 
leavings of peace. What more do you want ? I sort of think 
that if a parachute of thistle-down collided with another 
parachute of thistle-down in the street of Ballon, the people 


* A beggarly sort of 





Top, Right : Harvesters take a lunch break, Co. Carlow. 
Bottom Right : A general view of Cariow Town. 


would come out of their houses to find out the cause of the 
row. 

* Follow the telephone wires and you'll get to Myshall ’ 
I was told by an honest Ballon man (who had just had an 
honest drink in the corner public house). Myshall is another 
Ballon, hay-scented and tranquil. It is built on the foot- 
stools of Wicklow and Wexford mountains. The map— 
if I may dare to contradict so eminent an authority—does 
not give the true situation of this place : it is in a corner of 
the universe ; the sort of place you would put a naughty 
child if the world was a room. There is an immense and 
capacious Protestant church; to discover the Catholic 
church one must use a magnifying glass (three galleries, 
an outside oil lamp fixed in a railway station stand). 
The pretty Marian Shrine at the entrance of the village is 
rather quaintly sign-posted : ‘Myshall Marian Shrine’ 
says the large finger, and there, four yards across the road, 
is the Shrine itself. 

But I linger too long in the tiny places. Let us consider 
the sizable towns—the outside views. How good these are ! 
What a pity we have never had an Irish Constable to paint 
them! But you must enter the riverside places by the 
right approach : for Tullow the Castledermot road is 
best ; for Carlow the road skirting the far bank of the 
Barrow ; for Muine Bheag the road from Leighlinbridge ; 
for Leighlinbridge the road from Kilkenny. These are the 














COUNTY CARLOW FACTS 


CARLOW with an area of 346 square miles, is the smallest 
but one of the Irish counties. Its eastern part, through which 
the River Slaney flows, is an extension of the Wicklow granite 
area; and this rock forms the long ridge of the Blackstairs 
Mountains along the Wexford border to the south-east. 
West of this lies the fertile limestone land of the Barrow valley, 
beyond which, in the north-west, is pleasant upland country, 
shared by Carlow with the counties of Kilkenny and Laoighis. 

The county has pleasant scenery, many interesting ancient 
monuments and facilities for angling, shooting, hunting and golf. 
Numerous walks and tours may be made in it, and in the 
Blackstairs Mountains in particular there is scope for the 
climber and the ridge-walker. 

Carlow, the county capital, is a progressive town pleasantly 
situated on the River Barrow, 51 miles from Dublin. It has 
some thriving industries including a beet sugar factory, boot 
and shoe manufacturers, flour milling and malting. 

This place was a stronghold of the Anglo-Normans and, 

because of its strategic position on the border of the English 
Pale, was frequently a storm centre in the wars between Gael 
and Gall. The town was walled in 1361, and from that time 
down to 1650 its history is one long series of struggles for 
possession, sieges and burnings. In 1798 Carlow was again the 
scene of a desperate battle, in which 640 of the attacking 
insurgents were killed. Of this number, 417 were buried in gravel 
pits on the Graiguecullen side of the town, where the site, now 
a railed-off green plot, is marked by a fine memorial cross of 
Celtic design. 
CARLOW CASTLE: The keep of the old Norman Castle 
of Carlow, erected in the early years of the thirteenth century, 
was a rectangular structure with a circular tower at each of the 
angles. Only the ag wall and its two flanking towers remain, 
standing imposingl y near the bridge which spans the Barrow. 

There is fair salmon fishing on the River Barrow at Carlow 
and good trout fishing on the Barrow and tributaries. The 
18-hole course of Carlow Golf Club is in the beautifully wooded 
Oakpark demesne north of the town. 

DOLMEN AT BROWNE’S HILL: I/n Browne’s Hill 
demesne, 2 miles east of the town, is a fine dolmen. Its capstone— 
the largest in Ireland—is estimated to weigh about 100 tons. 
LEIGHLINBRIDGE is pleasantly situated in the Barrow 
valley, 7 miles south of Carlow. Beside the river are the ruins of 
Black Castle, erected in 1181. The Protestant Cathedral at 
OLD LEIGHLIN (2 miles to the west) dates from the twelfth 
century, but was much rebuilt in the sixteenth century. 
MUINE BHEAG (formerly Bagnalstown) is a pleasant town 
on the Barrow, 3 miles south of Leighlinbridge. Two miles 
east of the town is the substantial ruin of BALLYMOON 
CASTLE, which has many interesting architectural features. 
There is fishing for salmon, brown trout and pike on the River 
Barrow. The Carlow Foxhounds and Mount Loftus Harriers 
hunt the district. 

BORRIS, a little town in a picturesque part of the Barrow 
valley, has a 9-hole golf course. Between the town and the 
river lies the beautiful demesne of BORRIS HOUSE. The 
Blackstairs Mountains to the east (highest point Mount 
Leinster, 2610 feet) afford good ridge walking. 

ST. MULLINS, also in the Barrow Valley, 9 miles south of 
Borris, is a charming little village with interesting ecclesiastical 
remains. 

TULLOW is the principal town in the east of the county and 
a centre for anglers fishing the Slaney and other adjacent rivers. 
RATHVILLY is a neat village near the north-eastern corner 
of the county. There are interesting ruins in the neighbourhood. 
HACKETSTOWN is in = foothills of the Wicklow Moun- 
tains 6 miles east of Rathvilly. The town was the scene of a 
desperate engagement between the insurgents and yeomanry 
in 1798. 








The Carlow Court House. 


features to warm your eyes: stretches of river, bridges, spires, 
steeples, mills topped with nondescript superstructures, assorted 
buildings, poplar trees. Carlow and Leighlinbridge have castles, 
Muine Bheag has high-placed Georgian houses set in gardens. The 
mountains are never far away from any of these places and often act 
as highly coloured backdrops. 

The ‘ approach view’ is a feature little talked about ; the guide 
books do not encourage tarrying outside towns : you must go right 
in and see the Cathedral, the monument to Father Murphy, and the 
model village hall. You would be foolish to let yourself be rushed by 
the guides in county Carlow. The Barrow flowing through Muine 
Bheag is velvety black, the Slaney saunters into Tullow in blues and 
browns ; the silver-grey plumes of the poplars sway in front of the 
sombre mills and old decaying walls ; cloud shadows move over the 
background mountains ; the little places (all ridiculously small when 
you come to think of it) are begirt by scores of corn-gold and grass- 
green fields. There is no escaping the rustic in county C arlow. 

The guide books will tell you what to look for in the towns. 
For my part I am satisfied to snatch just one item—Carlow’s Court 
House—and put it in your hands for your delectation. There are, of 
course, several of these imitation Parthenon court houses in Ireland. 
They have an Ionic portico and flights of steps ; usually they occupy 
commanding sites. The Carlow Court House is a lovely specimen. 
Those railings and numerous steps give it an air of dignified seve rity. 
Steps are the thing to put the fear of the law in a man; he won't 
bluster and thump the table when he arrives up there. 

A lovely specimen in a most commanding, eye-catching site. Some 
day, perhaps, the Carlow people will awake to the fact that they 

have a first rate building in their town ; then they will go out with 
picks and bulldozers and level the lanes all around it, giving it 
the elbow room it needs. 

I return the Court House to Carlow and go roaming once more. 
Hacketstown flung up on a hill, Ballymurphy with the Blackstairs 
Mountains looming over it, Glynn at the end of the world, Old 
Leighlin. Yes, Old Leighlin it shall be ! 


continued on page 33 
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THE IRISH WOLFHOUND 


H f NA ION AI DOG O 


Tue Irish WotrHounn, the king of the canine race, has 
become generally accepted as the national dog of Ireland. 
Along with the round tower and harp he is firmly estab- 
lished as one of our national emblems. From most remote 
times he has been known and prized for his wonderful 
abiliry in hunting and destroying the wolf. He had to 
possess great speed and strength for this difficult work, 


both of these qualities the Irish wolfhound had in plenty. | 


Cattle were of supreme importance in Ireland in past 
ages as they are today, and the ravages caused by wolves 
attacking the herds were curtailed by the wide-spread use 
of wolfhounds. In some of the famous hunts organised by 
the Fianna, some thousands of men and hounds were used 
to clear whole regions of the country of wolves. It is said 
that sixteen thousand men each with his hound were used 
in the hunt organised by CaAilte for Eochaid, King of Ulidia 
when they hunted the whole range of the Mourne 
Mountains, clearing them of wolves and wild boars. The 
hunts usually took place during the summer months when 
the country was less liable to invasion from enemies, and 
they also served as a means to keep men and hounds trained 
and in good condition if called upon to defend their country. 

The fame of our hound in warfare is told in many old 
tales. One of the best known is that of the famous hound 
Ailbe who was so swift that he could run through all 
Leinster in one day, and his fame was so great that the 
Kings of Connacht and Ulster both offered 12,000 cattle 
and a Royal Chariot with two of the finest horses to be 
got for him. The contest for the possession of the hound 
ended in a battle between the Kings of Connacht and 
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Ulster, in which Ailbe was killed. We can gain some idea 
of the value of Ailbe on present-day standards by reckoning 
the twelve thousand cattle at the present-day price of £60 
each. This would make the price offered for the hound 
to be £720,000, which makes the price paid for our famous 
sire Tulyar seem quite a reasonable figure. 

A good idea of the size and conformation of the Irish 
wolfhound can be obtained from skulls of specimens of 
large dogs that have been found in the bog of Lagore, 
Dunshaughlin, Co. Meath, which are estimated to date 
back to the ninth or tenth century and also from carvings 
found on the Celtic Cross of Kells. The first description 
in writing of our national dog comes in 1571. In that year 
the Blessed Edmund Campion, S.J., compiled his Historie 
of Ireland at Turvey House, Donabate, Co. Dublin, the 
present home of the Counihan family. He wrote as follows : 


* They (the Irish) are not without wolves and grey- 
hounds to hunt them, bigger of bone than a colt. The 
Irish wolfhound is similar in shape to a greyhound, 
bigger than a mastiff and tractable as a spaniel.’ 


This description stands good for the present-day specimens 
of this historic breed. That the Irish wolfhound possesses 
wonderful strength and courage and is able to hold his 
own well against great odds is brought out in many stories, 
but our hound has also another side to his nature. He makes 
an ideal companion, trustful and true, devoted to his 
master and prepared if necessary to give his life for him. 
This wonderful love and devotion is well illustrated in a 

















very fine memorial erected over the tomb of an aged 
citizen of Dublin in 1865 at Mount Jerome Cemetery. A 
life-sized statue of a massive aged Irish wolfhound is placed 
on a pedestal surmounting the imposing granite tomb in 
which lies the mortal remains of the hound’s departed 
friend. 

The heart-broken hound has taken up his position on 
his master’s heavy cloak which is spread over the pedestal 
of the monument. The right paw is placed lightly on his 
master’s large soft hat and the left one is laid over his 
gloves, all of which he guards lovingly. The mournful 
hound is looking piteously upwards towards the sky 
whining continuously to the unresponsive heavens for his 
non-returning master. It is the sad story in stone of a 
faithful old hound who, after endless and fruitless searching 
for his master, finds the only ties remaining between them 
in this world. Having found them, he guards them faithfully, 
night and day, regardless of his own personal wants and 


from his neglected and pathetic condition, brought about 
through sheer starvation and grief, it would appear that 
the hound will not have long to wait until he joins his 
master in death. 

The love and devotion of the famous hound, Gelert, 
to his little Mistress, the daughter of Lleweilyn, Prince of 
Wales, caused his death in another tragic manner. The 
story is told that the Prince was looking for his lost daughter 
when he came upon her and found her covered with blood. 
On seeking the cause he found Gelert also covered with 
blood and thinking that the hound had savaged the child 
he immediately killed the dog. A moment later to his 
terrible grief he found a large dead wolf close by and only 
then realised that Gelert had in fact protected the princess 
and killed the wolf. A monument was erected over the 
hound’s grave and the story is also commemorated in 
paintings—one by Maclise, the Cork painter, about 1820. 
Some years ago the writer found the story portrayed in a 
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Depicting a faithful wolfhound who lost all interest 
in life when his master died. This memorial stands 
in Mount Jerome Cemetery, Dublin. 


Below : THE GREAT IRISH GREYHOUND by 
Reidinger, 1738. 


China group in two old Fingal farm houses where they had 
been for over 100 years and, of course, there is also a well- 
known poem commemorating Gelert’s bravery and sad end 
by the Hon. W. R. Spencer. 


* Hell-Hound ! My child by thee devoured’ 
The frantic father cried ; 

And, to the hilt, his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert’s side ! 


Vain, vain was all Llewellyn’s woe ; 
* Best of thy kind adiew ! 
The frantic deed which laid thee low 


This heart shall ever rue!’ 


The fame of our hound spread at an early date to all 
parts of the Continent and their export was one of the chief 
causes for the continued decrease in the numbers remaining 
in Ireland. So much so that an order was passed at a 
Parliament sitting in Kilkenny in 1652 prohibiting all 
persons from exporting them. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, the number of 
hounds to be found in Ireland became very few indeed. 
The last wolf was killed in Ireland in 1786 at Myshall near 
Ballydarton by a pack of wolfdogs kept by Mr. Watson— 
a well-known master of hounds, and from that time 
onwards our native hounds were only kept by a few 
lovers of the breed from a sentimental point of view 
or because of the hound’s merit as faithful companion. 

Hamilton Rowan, the founder of the United Irishmen, 
was often to be seen in Dublin accompanied by two Irish 
wolfhounds. Mr. E. Wilmot Chetwode of Portarlington 
got some specimens from Hamilton Rowan and gave a 
young hound to his neighbouring friend Mr. Pim, the 
brewer, and the story is told that the wolfhound * took to 
drink and used to be carried to bed twice a week by the 
brewer’s men after partaking too freely of the liquor that 
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overflowed from the vats.’ Owing to 
developing this bad habit he was 
returned to Mr. Chetwode and so being 
out of the way of the dangerous occasion 
he became a reformed character and 
spent the latter part of his life in sobriety. 

Mr. Chetwode gave a brace of his 
hounds to his cousin Mr. Henry N. 
Thompson who took them back in 
1832 to America with him and two 
others were sent in 1838 to Fort Snelling, 
and helped in the foundation of the breed 
there. Since then other Irish wolfhounds 
followed and today the breed is to be 
found in all parts of the United States. 
2,275 Irish wolfhounds have been 
registered with the American Kennel 
Club from 1897 to 1955 and the Irish Wolfhound Club 
of America has at present with their printers through the 
great interest and the hard work of their Hon. Editor, Mr. 
Le Roy E. Fess, a monumental work entitled ‘ Fifty years 
of Irish Wolfhound Registrations in America.’ It tells the 
story of our breed in that country by giving full particulars 
of the pedigree of each of the 2,275 registered hounds. 
The Club also publishes an attractive quarterly magazine 
devoted to the Irish wolfhound. Two Irish wolfhounds 
adorn the original flag of the famous 69th Fighting Irish 
Regiment and two Irish wolfhounds head the Colour Party 
of that Regiment in the St. Patrick’s Day Parade in 
New York each year and are given special honour when 
passing the Saluting Base. An Irish wolfhound in repose 
beneath a Celtic Cross appears on the monument at 
Gettysburgh to commemorate the heroes of Meagher’s Irish 
Brigade who fell in the battle in July, 1863. 


























In the United States the popularity of the breed is 
steadily growing. For example, the Annual Speciality Show 
of the Irish Wolfhound Club of America, held on 27th 
May, 1955, at New Jersey, under American Kennel Rules, 
attracted an entry of 35 wolfhounds. 

The Irish Wolfhound Club of America has its own Club 
tie made from green Irish poplin with the head of an Irish 
wolfhound in silver grey on it. The members are naturally 
very proud of it, having had it specially made by the Irish 
firm of Messrs. Atkinson and it has played a role 
encouraging interest in the breed. 

In Ireland interest in the breed was revived by Mr. 
Richardson, a Scotsman, in 1846 when he published in 
Dublin a very excellent book on dogs and gave special 
attention to the Irish wolfhound. He also obtained some 
specimens and started to breed them and some time later 
Mr. Carter of Bray and Mr. Power of Kildare did the same. 
The O’Toole family and Mr. Baker of Ballytobin Castle, 
Co. Kilkenny, were also actively engaged in breeding 
them, and in England another Scotsman, Capt. G. A. 
Graham, became very interested in them. He wrote a very 
excellent short book in 1879 on them and obtained some 
specimens from Ireland including the famous Old Donagh 
from Ballytobin. He also collected over 600 Irish wolf- 
hound pedigrees and tried in every way to arouse people 
in Ireland and England to take up the breed. It is interesting 
to know that the original kennel buildings at Ballytobin 
Castle are still in existence. It is from this wolfhound 
Old Donagh that the majority of the present-day hounds 
are descended. In 1885 a club was founded to look after 
the interest of the breed and a class for Irish wolfhounds 
was scheduled at the Dublin Dog Show in 1886 at which 
12 hounds were exhibited, and since that date classes for 
Irish wolfhounds have been scheduled at all the principal 
Champion Dog Shows in Ireland and England and some 
famous hounds have been exhibited such as Champion 


O’ Leary, who hands down his blood to the present day. 
continued on page 33 
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NOVEMBER 


Horse Racing 


MULLINGAR 2 LEOPARDSTOWN 12 

CLONMEL 3 NAAS 19 

CURRAGH 5 MALLOW 23 
(Irish Cesarewitch) LEOPARDSTOWN 26 

AN UAIMH 9 

THURLES 10 


General Sport 


TROTTING : Dunmanway Annual Trotting Matches, Dunmanway , 


Co. Cork. : : , : : 2 : : ; 1 
ruGBY : Leinster Trial, Donnybrook, Dublin — . : : ; 2 
GOLF : Mixed Foursomes, President’s Prize, Killarney, Co. Kerry 6 
RUGBY : Leinster v. Connacht, Lansdowne Road, Dublin . ; 9 
MOTOR CYCLING : Near Newry, Co. Down , ; ; : 12 


ruGBY : Ulster v. Munster, Belfast 12 
ruGBY : Connacht v. Ulster, Galway. . 24 
MOTOR RACING : Connacht Motor Club Winter T rial, Slig 26 
RUGBY : Munster v. Leinster, Cork ; 26 


Fine Art 


opERA : Puccini’s ‘Manon Lescaut’ and Albert Lortzining’s ‘ Der 
Wilaschutz’ with guest artists Ester Rethy, Vienna State Opera ; 
Salvatore Puma, Italian tenor, and baritone Marko Rothmuller ; 
Max Probsti, Elizabeth Limdermeir, Monica Sinclair, Thomas Hemsley 
and John Kentish, Wexford. ; : ‘ ; . 16 
MUSICAL RECITALS: Campoli; Cor de Groot ; ee vo Duo ; 
The London String Quartet ; Radio Eireann Symphony Orchestra, 


Wexford. : ; . 16 
OPERA FILMS : Rachmaninoft’s‘ Aleko’ ; Rinwkyd ania? s‘ Sadko’ ; 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pique Dame’, Wexford ; ; : . 1-6 
Libraries 


THE CHESTER BEATTY LIBRARY is considered to be the most valuable and 
representative private collection of Oriental MSS. and miniatures in the 
world. It was collected over 40 years by Sir Alfred Chester Beatty and is 
housed at 20 Shrewsbury Road, Dublin. 

The collection includes the oldest MSS. of the New Testament, 
unique Manichaean papyri (Coptic translations of the lost religious 
books of the Manichaean faith), and an extensive library of finely 
decorated Oriental MSS. Among the miniatures are collections of 
Arabic rare texts, Persian, Indian and Turkish MSS. and many examples 
of Farther Indian book art. Also on display are Japanese colour prints, 
jades, picture scrolls, early editions of Oriental classics, albums and atlases. 

The exhibits are changed from time to time and in addition items are 
lent to various exhibitions in Dublin. The library is open to the public each 
Wednesday from 2.30 p.m. until 6 p.m. in Summer and from 2 p.m. until 
5 p.m. in Winter. 
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DECEMBER 


Horse Racing 


BALDOYLE 3 LEOPARDSTOWN 26 and 27 
AN UAIMH 10 LIMERICK 26 and 27 
NAAS 17 


General Sport 


BIRD SHOW: Dundalk Pigeon and Cage Bird Society, 13th Annual 


Show, Market House, Dundalk. ; : ‘ ; . 45 
ruGBY : Leinster v. Ulster, Lansdowne Road, Dublin : ' 10 
RUGBY : Combined Universities v. Rest of Ireland, Lansdowne Road, 
Dublin : ; . 17 


MOTOR CYCLING : Fancy Dress Trial in aid of Wireless for the Blind, 
Dublin & District Motor Club, The Slade, Crooksling, Co. Dublin 26 
ruGBY: Scotland/Ireland v. England/Wales, Lansdowne Road, 
Dublin : f ; 31 


Galleries, Museums and Libraries 


THE NATIONAL MUSEUM (Kildare Street, Dublin) contains Irish Antiquities, 
Art and Industrial, and Natural History Divisions. Of particular interest 
in the Irish Antiquities Division is the assemblage of native Bronze Age 


gold ornaments. 
The Museum is open to the public 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily and from 
2 p.m. to § p.m. Sundays and Bank Holidays. Admission free. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY (Merrion Square West, Dublin) houses an 
important collection of paintings representative of the various major 


European Schools. 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY is in the same building as the National 


Gallery. 
The Galleries are open to the public from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday to 
Friday ; Saturday 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. ; Sunday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Admission free. 


THE MUNICIPAL GALLERY OF MODERN ART (Parnell Square, Dublin) has 
a fine collection of works by recent and contemporary artists. 

Open to the public weekdays 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (except Thursdays— 
10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m.). Sundays (September to May inclusive) 11 a.m. to 
2 p.m. The Gallery closes at dusk instead of 6 p.m. in the Winter season. 
Admission free. 


Exhibition of Manufactures 


THE PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF IRISH MANUFACTURES at 3 St. Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, is the only one of its kind in Ireland. The Exhibition 
acts as an Information Bureau on all industrial and economic matters. 
Its Enquiry Bureau gives full details of Irish products, including names 
of manufacturers and suppliers. Visitors are afforded an excellent 
opportunity of seeing a representative display of Irish-made goods at 
this Exhibition which is open daily throughout the year from 9.30 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Admission is free. 
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) : | b ibe splendid ships, the “Ryndam” and “ Maasdam,” 

; bring within your reach standards of comfort and 
ome ae | excellence of cuisine that leave nothing to be desired. 
They are gay ships, if you love dancing and other forms 
of gaiety, restful ships if you desire 
rest and tranquility ; for their superb 
appointments provide for every taste 
and mood. Add to these attractions 
bright, congenial company and atten- 
tive courteous service, and you have 
everything that makes a voyage 
memorable. 
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/ | It's good to be on a well-run ship 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 











THE IRISH WOLFHOUND continued from page 29 


In 1897 the Rev. Edmund Hogan, S.J., who had been 
keenly interested for many years previously and had been 
collecting their history down from the early ages, published 
a wonderful treatise on the hound. This publication was 
unfortunate for when only a few advance copies had left 
the printers those remaining were destroyed by a fire. 
In 1939 a conjoint reprint of the Fr. Hogan and Capt. 
Graham books was published and are still available. 

In 1922 the Irish Kennel Club was founded and up to 
1955, 529 Irish wolfhounds have been registered with it. 
Previous to 1922 Irish wolfhounds bred in Ireland were 
registered with the English Kennel Club. Between 1921 
and the present date some 2,957 hounds have been registered 
with that body in England. 

The late Mr. T. W. Corcoran of North Strand, Dublin, 
was the founder of the Irish Wolfhound Club of Ireland 
and his hounds were well-known to all on the North 
side of the city. He was the owner of International 
Champion Finbar Boroimhe who was used as a model by 
the artist who designed the Irish sixpenny piece. 

The Irish wolfhound has even made his way into the 
museums. Mr. Crisp’s Champion O'Leary is to be seen in 
the London Natural History Museum, whilst Mr. Richard 
O’Mahony’s Kilcullen is to be found in our own National 
Museum in Dubiin. 

Our national hound has had some faithful friends on the 
Continent and good hounds were to be seen in Austria, 
Holland and Belgium prior to the second world war, and 
classes for them were included in the larger Dog Shows. 
Many hounds were lost there during the war, although 
everything was done by the soldiers on both sides of the 
line to help them along. 

At the evacuation of the British Expeditionary Forces 
from the beach at Dunkirk in June, 1940, one was found 
straying on the sands by a soldier, an Ulsterman. He 
recognised it to be an Irish wolfhound, and with the 
permission of his officer—another Irishman—he brought 
the hound with him in a boat to England. After the 
necessary quarantine, the hound was brought to a military 
camp in the Co. Antrim, and became the mascot of the 
regiment and the good friend of all the people in the nearby 
town. He responded to the name of Paddy and was made 
welcome in every house in the neighbourhood. 

The future outlook for the Irish wolfhound in his native 
country is bright. There are now many faithful followers 
of the hound with good kennels mostly in the eastern 
part of Ireland. From North to South at our Dog Shows 
many champions of the breed are to be seen and not 
infrequently an Irish wolfhound gains the award of * Best 
in Show.’ The Irish Kennel Club fosters the breed as much 
as possible and works in close co-operation with the Irish 
Wolfhound Club. No pageant or procession in Ireland is 
considered complete unless at least a pair of wolfhounds 
figure in it. 


If you're thinking of having a dog for a friend and 
companion and you want one that is faithful and brave, 
one that will give its life if necessary and demand little in 
return, you need go no further than an Irish wolfhound. 
The Irish hound of today possesses to the full the qualities 
of his illustrious ancestors ; he combines power with rare 
beauty ; he has a wondrous courtly kindliness and still 
retains the title ‘ King of the Canine World.’ His history is 
bound up with the history of Ireland. He lived before 
history was born ; he goes back to the mystic period of 
charmed romance, of legend, myth and fairy tale. His 
name is linked up with round towers, ancient harps and 
shamrocks. He was the faithful companion and devoted 
friend of our Irish Saints (St. Patrick, St. Kevin and 
St. Brigid) as well as that of the Kings, Warriors and 
Chieftains of Ireland. The stanza written away back in the 
nineteenth century fits our princely wolfhound perfectly : 


* With eye upraised, his master’s look to scan 
The joy, the solace, and the aid of man 
The rich man’s guardian and the poor man’s friend 
The only creature faithful to the end.’ 





CARLOW continued from page 25 


The motorist knows Leighlinbridge—a few twists with 
an ancient bridge in the middle—but the real, genuine 
Leighlin of the seventh-century monastery and the diocesan 
centre, lies buried in a rural upland. Two miles of a gentle 
incline brings you to the hamlet. 

I hand you a pair of blinkers ; I want you to wear them 
until we are done with the Protestant Cathedral. We go 
through an arch of handsome stonework ; it is modern. 
We go down a pathway, lime trees and headstones to 
right and left. The cathedral is large, plain and much 
restored ; it is situated in a hollow. The See of Leighlin 
was founded by St. Laserian in 632 ; the Cathedral of that 
time was probably of wood. Bishop Donat of Leighlin 
rebuilt in stone in 1181. In the sixteenth century when the 
place was taken over by the Protestants it was again 
rebuilt. Finally, about eighty years ago the edifice was 
made tight and tidy ; there is only one small annex now 
unroofed. Inside (the great door yielded to a timid push) 
all is perfection : polished, swept, flowers on the altar and 
—in part at any rate—having a lived-in atmosphere. The 
walls are unplastered, the Communion rails are of oak 
(a lovely mousy grey), the sanctuary floor is covered with 
black marble, the east window filled with brilliant glass. 
To my amateur eye the baptismal font seems a genuine 
antiquity ; it is square, stout and is furnished with a stopper. 
The west door also impresses one as belonging to ancient 
times. A door near the sanctuary leads into a very large 
room, the Chapter House. Here, and in the church itself, 
there are seats to suit bishops, archdeacons, canons, deans 


and plain parsons, . 
continued on page 36 
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Great Nortuern RAILWAY Board 
“ ENTERPRISE EXPRESS” ROUTE 


HIGH-SPEED STEAM AND DIESEL 
PASSENGER TRAINS 








GREAT NORTHERN 
serves you with 


e@ HOrELs 

@ CATERING FACILITIES 

@ FAST ECONOMICAL FREIGHT RAIL SERVICES 
@ HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE REMOVALS 

@ Cross BORDER CUSTOMS CLEARANCE 

@ BUS SERVICES 

@ ECONOMICAL ROAD FREIGHT SERVICES 

e@ AIR BOOKINGS 


@ COLLECTION AND DELIVERY SERVICES, TOWN, 
VILLAGE AND CITY 


@ PRIVATE HIRE OF BUSES 
G LOw RATE SEASON TICKETS 


@ REDUCED RATES FOR PARTIES TRAVELLING 
BY RAIL 


& RESERVATION OF SEATS, MAIN LINE TRAINS 


@ THROUGH PASSENGER BOOKINGS 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 
Information from 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 
AMIENS STREET STATION, DUBLIN 
Telephone 42941 
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SPEND CHRISTMAS 
THIS YEAR AT 


THE 
GRESHAM 
HOTEL 


DUBLIN 


where the following Special Arrangements 
have been made for your entertainment : — 


SATURDAY, 24th December. 
Dinner and Dancing, 7.30 to 12 o’clock. 


CHRISTMAS DAY, 25th December. 
Lunch Time Music. Famous Buffet Dis- 
play. Yuletide Dinner, 7 p.m. Dancing and 
Entertainment to follow. 


ST. STEPHEN’S DAY, 26th DEC. 
Gala Supper Dance and Musical 
Entertainment. 


TUESDAY, 27th December. 
Gala Dinner. 


SATURDAY, 3lst December. 
New Year’s Eve Grand Gala Dance and 
Entertainment. Dancing from Io p.m. 


Dancing to 
THE GRESHAM HOTEL ORCHESTRA 


Evening Dress Essential at all Dances. 


Terms: 
Inclusive of all Meals Dances and Festivals 
(excepting Sat., 31st December). 


From 45/- Daily 
for a stay of not less than four (4) days. 


VISITORS ARE REQUESTED TO MAKE THEIR RESERVA- 
TIONS EARLY TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Phone 46881 
December, 1955 


*Residents are asked to notify their table 
reservations to the Head Waiter. 
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Borp FAILTE EtrREANN ADMINISTRATIONAL CHANGES 
Changes in the internal administration of Bord Failte 
Eireann were announced early last month. Four new 
departments have been set up under four departmental 
managers: Administration, Mr. M. K. O’Doherty ; 
Promotions, Mr. E. P. Kearney ; Technical, Mr. Kevin 
Barry, B.Arch. ; Publicity, Mr. Niall Sheridan. Mr. J. F. 
Dempsey, General Manager of Aer Lingus, has assumed 
duty as director-general pro tem, and will continue as such 
until the end of the year. Other senior appointments 
remained unchanged. The Secretary is Mr. M. A. Purcell, 
and the Public Relations Officer Mr. Aidan O’Hanlon. 


THE 1956 TOSTAL 

Plans for the 1956 Téstal to be held from May 6th to 21st 
are already well advanced in all parts of Ireland. A national 
pageant will be a highlight of the Dublin events and the 
Cuchullain saga is being considered as a subject for it. 
Dublin will also have a Siamsa Mor, which will include 
dancing, folklore, music and song, an international folk 
dancing festival with competitors from Britain, Sweden, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, Italy and Israel, and Ukrainians 
living in London. There will be a gala firework display too. 

The international choral festival will be held in Cork 
again, from May 16th to 2oth, and it is also hoped to 
organise an international film festival, which would be 
held during the week following the Téstal period. Other 
festivals will include music in Ennis, Co. Clare ; mumming 
in Co. Wexford and amateur drama in Athlone. The 
centenary year of the birth of George Bernard Shaw will 
be observed by a festival of Shavian drama and Shaw 
films will be shown in a Dublin cinema. 

Sporting events include the national currach racing 
championships at Galway, international angling com- 
petitions ; golfing events, national cycle race and cross- 
country motor cycling. 

The National Garden Guild will hold a competition 
and the Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland will have 
an exhibition in the Mansion House, Dublin. 


There will be an exhibition at the Maynooth Museum of 
Ecclesiology and negotiations are going on for a major 
art exhibition to include exhibits from Irish country 
houses. 
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Aer Lingus London Office: Entrance Hall and Reception Office 


Aer Lincus: New LONDON OFFICE 

Last month the new Aer Lingus London Offices at 
174 Regent Street (Telephone : WHltehall 1o80) were 
opened by Mr. William Norton, the Tanaiste and Minister 
for Industry and Commerce. Across the road from the 
recently established Irish Export Centre and not far from 
the Irish Tourist Bureau, the offices have been specially 
designed to meet the continually growing needs of Aer 
Lingus. 

On the ground floor is a reception office with a booking 
counter where service at speed is the motto, whilst upstairs 
the Reservations Unit is coping with ever increasing Aer 
Lingus traffic. 
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CARLOW continued from page 33 


One returns the headstone jutting pathway with one’s 
mind full of Protestant Cathedral fancies. Anthony 
Trollope, Horace Walpole. . . . Clipped hedges, Arch- 
deacons sipping port, green quadrangles, Sunday bells, 
Bishop’s wife in a phaeton, hollyhocks and parlour maids, 


the precentor leading surpliced boys, the booming of 


organs, tea party at the de anery. . ‘And then one regains 
the midget- sized hamlet of Old Leighlin. 

In a place which by shocking exaggeration one might 
term a‘ square’, an elm tree stands on a pedestal, a hawthorn 
on another. To the left there are three dwellings : the 


highest has five small upper story windows and a roof 


consisting of the tiniest slates imaginable ; the thatched 
house next door has three windows on different levels 
and of different sizes ; next this is a house with a tin roof. 
Across the * square ’ there is a thatched public house and a 
yew tree. Old Leighlin is exquisite. Heaven defend it from 
the attentions of soul-less hygienists and their iconoclastic 
reforms. Long may the C ‘athedral and the tiny houses at its 
gate waste their architectural sweetness in the country air ! 

When we left the graveyard I should have told ycu to 


remove your blinkers. You must take in the cluster of 


houses in every detail. And now I want you to do more : 
you must stand and stare down the hill to the river valley 
and away to the rampart mountains which wall off the 
Irish Sea. When have you before seen such a placid roll 
of scenery ? 

The assistant has spread out the roll awkwardly ; it 
bulges and curls on the counter ; it is full of rumples. 

But you can make out the colour scheme even if the 
pattern is confused. Plenty of low-tone barley-yellow, 
plenty of mountain blue, abundance of soft green. And all 
these (and many more half shades) striped with grey and 
dark green, and streaked with silver, and lumpy with 
cottage and village white. How many yards of the material 
may I sell you : 

The Lakes of Killarney, the Antrim Coast Road, the 
Hills of Donegal—these are all household words for the 
traveller in Ireland. I would like to add another to the list : 
the Spread of Carlow. It is rich and fair. 


Phones : 67357/61759 Cables: “Traycar, Dublin” 


TRAYNORS CAR HIRE 


Dept. “‘D’’, Rere 25 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin, Ireland 


CAR RENTAL IN IRELAND 





With 35 years’ experience we are able to offer a First-Class service 
of CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN and DRIVE-YOURSELF CARS 





Write now for illustrated brochure 

















ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 


























W orld-renowned for its unrivalled natural loveliness in every season, Ireland is particularly attractive 
in spring. C.I.E.—Ireland’s Transport Company—makes it easy for everyone to see the country’s most famous 
beauty spots. During April there is a specially reduced fare for the 6-day conducted luxury motor coach tour, 
(visiting Glendalough, Killarney, etc.). Tours, varying from 6-12 days, operate during the tourist 
season, and combined rail and road tickets are available for tourists using the ordinary rail and bus services. 
Modern diesel-electric locomotives operate on main and major branch lines, providing fast, comfortable 
travel. During the summer the Radio Train makes day return trips from Dublin to Galway and Killarney and there 
are cruises by motor launch on the lovely Shannon river and lakes. C.I.E. owns and manages the six 


famous Great Southern Hotels, noted for their comfort and cuisine. 
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Ask your travel agent for brochures or write to Coras Iompair Eireann, Public 
Relations Dept., 59 Upper O’ Connell Street, Dublin ; in U.S. and CANADA— 
Irish Railways Offices, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto ; in 
FRANCE—British Railways Office, Paris. 











Dublin really is a “ fair city”’. She has the 
combination of grandeur and elegance that belongs to 
a capital city, and especially to a capital city whose 
architectural flowering was the eighteenth century. 
And it is found not only in her public buildings, 

but in the gracious grey houses of her streets and 
squares, like these in Merrion Square. 













Dublin is a city to take your time over. 

And some of this time must certainly be devoted to 
a visit to the Guinness brewery at St. James’s Gate. 
Here is the sort of grandeur that comes from size. 
You will find much here of absorbing interest. 

For at St. James’s Gate you may see some of 

the oldest crafts in the world on good terms 

with modern science and engineering — and all 
working on a mammoth scale. 

















Visitors are conducted round the Brewery by knowledgeable 
guides between 11 a.m, and 3 p.m. on Mondays to Fridays, at 
11 a.m. only on Saturdays. The Brewery is closed on Sundays 
and public holidays. Children under 12 are not admitted. 
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YOU'VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING WHEN 


youve seen THE GUINNESS abrewery 
—_, 
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